FOUR        TALES        BY        ZELIDE

days since we had been parted. If none of my
attempts had succeeded I should have gone to

General D------, or to the old relative who wished

to leave her his fortune. I could no longer
support existence without some knowledge of her
doings; the void she had left in my life affe&ed me
each day more cruelly. People are mistaken in
holding that it is in the first days that we are most
sensible of a gteat bereavement. It seems at first
as if we were not altogether sure of our mis-
fortune. We are not quite certain that it is
without a remedy, and the beginning of the most
cruel separation is only like an absence. But when
the days in passing never bring back the person for
whom we crave, it seems that our unhappmess is
continually confirmed, and, at each moment, we
cry, " It is indeed for ever 1 "

On the morrow of my arrival in London, after
having passed the day with my little friend, I went
alone in the evening to the play, thinking to muse
more at my ease there than elsewhere. There was
a small assembly even for the time of year, for it
was excessively hot and the sky threatened a storm.
I entered a box and, in my distraction, I thought
myself for some time to be alone. At length I
perceived a lady whose features were concealed
from me by a large hat. She had not turned when
I entered, and appeared lost in the deepest reverie.
Something in her air recalled Caliste; but Cahste,
withdrawn into Norfolk by her husband and of
whom I had heard no word in town up to the
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